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Twentieth Anniversary 

of Social Security 


Aucust 14, 1955, marked the 20th anniversary of 
the signing of the Social Security Act. The event 
was commemorated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at a general staff meeting 
on August 15. Present and former staff members and 
friends of the Social Security Administration were in 
attendance. 

The program, presided over by Commissioner of 
Social Security Charles I. Schottland, featured two 
men—Marion B. Folsom and Dr. Edwin Witte—who 
participated in the studies that culminated in the rec- 
ommendation that a Social Security law be enacted. 
Mr. Folsom served as a member of the Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Economic Security 
whose report and recommendations were the basis of 
the Congressional legislation of 1935. August of this 
year brought him to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as its Secretary. Dr. Witte, the 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Economic 
Security in 1935, is now Professor of Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin. The two men shared 
with those at the anniversary meeting their recollec- 
tions of the beginning of the Social Security program. 

Mr. Folsom said that the American approach to 
the problem of social security has been a sound one. 
Many people—employers and others—who opposed 
social security legislation in its inception, felt that it 
would result in a lessening in the incentives of the 
individual to provide for himself. In answer to this, 
Mr. Folsom stated: ‘The 20-year experience under 
social security has proved that this has not happened. 
The system has, in fact, proved to be an adjunct to 
our private enterprisé system. It has grown along 
with the growth in individual savings, life insurance, 
and other indices of a sound and expanding economy.” 
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Mr. Goodwin 


Bureau Director Addresses 
AFPH Convention in Johnstown 


SPEAKING before the 7th triennial national conven- 
tion of the American Federation for the Physically 
Handicapped at its meeting in Johnstown, Pa., 
August 28-31, Bureau of Employment Security Direc- 


tor Robert C. Goodwin related how State agencies 


have expanded service to handicapped applicants 
since passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments in 1954. Pursuant to that legislation, Mr. 
Goodwin explained, the Employment Service now has 
at least one person in each of its 1,700 local offices 
charged with the specific responsibility for seeing that 
handicapped job seekers receive prompt and efficient 
service. The Bureau has increased its staff engaged 
in working in the field of improved services to the 
handicapped and has made arrangements for both 
qualitative and quantitative evaluations of local office 
services and State programs dealing with the handi- 
capped. 

Other advances described by Mr. Goodwin included 
training of 2,500 Employment Service employees to . 
improve the competence of those responsible for 
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counseling and placing the handicapped and in 
strengthening our working relationships with cooperat- 
ing agencies such as the Veterans Administration and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Once the 
tooling-up stage is passed, Mr. Goodwin indicated 
that the Employment Service expects more tangible 
results in the form of increased counseling and place- 
ment service for the handicapped. 


Recent Appointments 


SENATE confirmation in late July paved the way 
for return of Ewan Clague to his post as Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics. Since the expiration of his pre- 
vious term as BLS Commissioner, Mr. Clague has 
been acting as a Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor. During the interim, Mrs. Aryness Joy 
Wickens, Deputy Commissioner, was Acting Com- 
missioner. 

Newell Brown, formerly Director of the New Hamp- 
shire Division of Employment Security, took office as 
Administrator of the Wage-Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions on August 15. Stuart Rothman, 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor, had been Acting 
Administrator since the resignation of William R. 
McComb last spring. 


New Opportunities 
For Those Over 70 


Tue Civil Service Commission recently made it 
possible for all persons over 70 years of age, whether 
Federal annuitants or not, to receive regular Federal 
job appointments if they are qualified. The move 
follows congressional action lifting maximum age 
restrictions in Federal appointments during the fiscal 
year 1956, which ends next June 30. 

Specifically, the Commission amended a regulation 
which provided that persons over 70 could receive 
only temporary renewable appointments for a period 
not to exceed one year. Under the new regulation, 
persons over 70 who are not annuitants can receive 
any type of regular appointment, including career- 
conditional appointment, for which they can qualify. 
They will not be considered for temporary renewable 
appointments. 


Annuitants over 70 who wish to return to Federal 
employment also may obtain any type of appointment 
for which they can qualify. In addition, they can 
be given temporary renewable appointments. 


(continued on page 26) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1955 
U. S. and Territories 


Percentage 
change from 


Number or amount previous 


month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 608, 100 | —23 
Referrals: 
Agricultural: 25:5. 06s 1, 293, 600 —1 
Nonagricultural..... aoe 838, 300 —9 
Placements: 
Agriculcural’. ..... 05... i 1, 245, 600 —2 
Nonagricultural......... 513, 600 —6 
REGS Fa626% « Paes 304, 000 —6 
WRN els eiare saiae 209, 600 | —7 
Handicapped.......... 20, 600 —3 
Counseling interviews........ 97, 200 —23 
Individuals given tests........ 78, 100 | —28 
Employer visits............. 146, 100 | —11 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

“be 8) See 959, 500 +8 
Weeks of unemployment 

PNIR shy 5m STARR S e's 0's 4, 587, 100 —11 
Weekly average insured unem- 

NUUNMNNDE F555 sii} 5m 90aro9-502 1, 091, 900 —11 
Weeks compensated......... 3, 796, 500 —16 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 903, 900 —12 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

SUMNRT DS hiss’ areaure ase d+ wp $24. 39 0 
CRUE NINN: 6.0! vino e* 0 8 $89, 375, 300 —16 
Funds available as of July 31, 

BROS Ne oc ee oles ow ee eae $8, 037, 629, 800 0 

Veterans 2 
i. eee 43, 900 | —15 
Weeks of unemployment 

CU Gee a ee oe a eee 306, 000 | +2 
Weekly average insured unem- 

| a pas 73, 400 +7 
Jo BO i ree cares $6, 703, 800 a 
New applications........... 143, 200 —15 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. .. 205, 800 —7 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 126, 700 —6 
Placements, handicapped. ... . 9, 200 | —2 
Counseling interviews........ 28, 900 | —9 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees * 
ees ; sit | 

nitial claims, except transi- | 

oo AS ES ee 12, 100 | +14 
Weeks of unemployment | 

| RES eee ae 99, 400 | —17 
Weekly average insured unem- 

WOME, oo crvice ness. 23, 500 | —9 
een ON... ic $2, 226, 600 | —27 


1 Data exclude territories. 

2 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 10,800 initial claims, 35,900 weeks claimed, 
and 8,500 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

3’ Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
2,300 initial claims, 9,500 weeks claimed, 2,300 insured unemployment. 
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The cloud formation just minutes 
after the detonation of a hydrogen 
bomb. 

U. S. Air Force Photo 
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By CHARLE 


. LITTLE 


Assistant Chief, Office of Budget and Management 


Bureau of Employment Security 


Bes place, Washington, D. C.; the time, 11:06 
a. m., Eastern Standard. Sirens wailing; office 
doors opening; corridors filling with people. All 
moving rapidly but in an orderly manner. Building 
wardens patiently answering questions as they en- 
courage others to move onto elevators and stairways. 
The sound of many feet on the tiled halls, the 
opening and shutting of office doors, with now and 
then a voice raised in nervous laughter or suppressed 
excitement, and the siren wail in the background 
gave reality to a planned situation of attack. 

“That siren gives me the willies. Reckon it is a 
real attack and not just an exercise?’ 

“No, it’s just a bunch of foolishness that takes up 
time; but I don’t care. I was tired typing that 
manuscript that has to be out by noon.” 

Yes, it was foolishness as seen by this young and 
very new employee, and it was foolishness in the 
eyes ofa few others, but for the majority taking part 
throughout the Government, in Washington and in 
other cities, the exercise was as necessary as fire drills 
and the purchase of life insurance. 

The emptying of Government buildings, the crowds 
on the sidewalk, the white helmeted civil defense 
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wardens was a common scene throughout the city, 
Before the siren subsided, most laughter in groups was 
replaced with quiet and somber expressions; thoughts 
doubtless turned to speculating on individual and 
group action in time of a real attack. 

By 11:10, the outskirts of Washington were filled with 
cars carrying an estimated 15,000 employees to 31 
relocation centers located anywhere from 1 to 4 hours’ 
driving time from Washington. The Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were flown 
directly from the Pentagon by helicopter to a relo- 
cation center. 

“Operation Alert, June 15, 1955” was an important 
and serious matter. This fact was indicated in part 
by the actual participation of the President of the 
United States, members of the Cabinet, directors of 
bureaus and agencies, and selected staff members. 
The fine spirit of cooperation displayed’ by the rank 
and file of Government employees indicated the recog- 
nized need and acceptance of such exercises in this 
age of thermonuclear weapons. It is true that there 
are many “doubting Thomases,”’ many who are quick 
to criticize and laugh at efforts to prepare for such 
a devastating emergency, but they are a minority 
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Department of Labor employees (foreground) and Department of Commerce employees (background) await the “Al! Clear’ signal, 
June 15, 1955, before returning to their offices. 


that daily is decreasing in number. In the face of 
known facts and estimates of possible damage from 
thermonuclear weapons rated by megatons, most any 
kind of planning is better than no planning at all. 
The magnitude of known weapons should be enough 
to stimulate necessary planning at all levels. 


Megaton, as used in connection with the size of 


thermonuclear weapons to convey their destructive 
power, causes cold sweat to break out when one real- 
izes the full meaning of the term. It takes 50 A-bombs 
the size of the one dropped on Hiroshima to make just 
one megaton. At Hiroshima more than half of the 
city’s population of 300,000 in a 10-square-mile area 
were killed or critieally injured. How destructive are 
the weapons owned by the United States? Possibly 
somewhere between 14 and 40 megatons. To equal 
a 14-megaton weapon it would take 700 Hiroshima- 
type bombs. 

What is the size of the thermonuclear weapons 
owned by Russia? Regardless of the weapon size, it 
is a known fact that Russia is capable of delivering a 
disabling attack on this country of such proportions 
that without foresight and preparation we would be 
faced by nationwide destruction of lives and property 
never seen before in this world. 

As distasteful as it may be, continuous planning and 
test exercises must become a part of our way of life, if 
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we are to meet and withstand an attack on our Nation. 

The June 15 Operation Alert did not begin with 
the wailing of the sirens which resulted in the evacua- 
tion of buildings and the immediate departure of 
essential employees for relocation centers. It had its 
beginning many months before in the way of plans— 
plans thought out, written, rewritten, and tested by 
Federal and State Civil Defense Administrations, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Departments 
and Agencies. A simulated, simultaneous bombing 
of 55 continental and 6 territorial cities in a test exer- 
cise required developmental work at all levels of 
Government—national, State, and local. 

The Department of Labor worked closely with the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in the development of pre- 
liminary and broad plans for the exercise. In a 
memorandum on April 18, the Secretary of Labor 
outlined the Department’s organization to implement 
wartime programs and relocation center testing. He 
also named those who would be responsible for direct- 
ing and carrying out programs and tests. The assign- 
ments cut across all bureau lines. 

Planning responsibilities for (1) Field Operation, 
(2) Recruitment and Manpower Distribution, and 
(3) Unemployment Insurance was assigned to the 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Additional planning areas were assigned to other 
bureau directors and top departmental staff. 

Each person assigned an area of responsibility was 
instructed to select the necessary staff, regardless of 
position and location in the department, to assist in 
preparing the necessary plans and for participation in 
the Relocation Center test. Each area was composed 
of employees drawn from two or three bureaus. The 
cutting across bureau lines from the standpoint of 
program and the selection of personnel introduced a 
new approach to mobilization activity and testing in 
the Department of Labor. 

All departments and agencies with wartime func- 
tions were directed by the Office of Defense. Mobili- 
zation to activate and operate their Relocation 
Centers from May 1 to June 15 for the purpose of 
testing the agency’s operational readiness. Since only 
a few of the Labor Department’s current operating 
programs could be directed and carried out at the 
Relocation Center without expensive, elaborate, and 
time-consuming efforts, it was not possible to set up a 
complete operation for the 6-week period. 


Relocation Center Activated 


It was decided that the Relocation Center could be 
activated by scheduling the staff for the various 
planning areas on a staggered weekly basis for 6 
weeks beginning May 1. This would serve the dual 
purpose of (1) carrying out the ODM directive by 
activating the Relocation Center, and (2) placing the 
planning staff in the relocation atmosphere where 
full attention could be given to their assignment. 
This proved most successful. 

The staffs for the areas assigned to the Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security were at the 
Relocation Center as follows: May 15-21, Field 
Operations; May 15-21, Recruitment and Manpower 
Distribution; and May 22-28, Unemployment In- 
surance. Staffs for the other areas were scheduled 
for the other weeks. During the period the staffs 
developed detailed plans and test problems for the 
June 15 alert. Much of the developmental work has 
served and will continue to serve as the basis for 
permanent plans to be used in time of an actual 
attack emergency. 

Because of the months of preparation, particularly 
during the 6 weeks prior to the alert, the Department 
of Labor’s portion of the exercise was well planned 
and the department was ready for the alert when it 
came. 

Approximately 200 employees of the Department of 
Labor left Washington at the sound of the sirens and 
drove several hours to the relocation center. Upon 
arrival they immediately reported to the offices as- 
signed and began operation. Already telegrams and 
telephone calls from the field awaited answers. 
Shortly after official operations began, the Under 
Secretary called a staff meeting to give late news of 
*‘damage”’ and instructions received from High Point 
(the location of the Cabinet and other high officials). 
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judgment, and “‘snafued”’ operations. 





Department of Labor wardens perform a test problem during 
Operation Alert. 


Communications were established with Department 
of Labor Regional Directors throughout the Nation, 
High Point, and other government relocation centers. 
Wires came in from approximately 75 local employ- 
ment service office managers who participated in one 
of the test problems. 


Round-the-Clock Operation 


On the first day and through the first night the 
personnel was divided into staggered shifts so that 
all planning areas had staff on duty and operating 
for the first 24 hours of the 3-day exercise. Regular 
office hours were observed on June 16 and 17 with 
only a skeleton staff on duty during the nights. 

All employees were housed at the relocation center 
or in nearby hotels and motels. Meals were available 
at the relocation center. 

On the third day the exercise was concluded with 
a meeting to review and evaluate the experience 
gained. The Assistant Secretary for Manpower con- 
ducted the meeting, and all persons who had been 
assigned responsibility by the Secretary of Labor on 
April 18 reported their findings and evaluation. 
They submitted more complete reports to the Secre- 
tary at a later date. 

Much can be learned from Operation Alert 1955. 
The mistakes made lasting impressions of the need 
and necessity for better planning and testing. 

The success of the exercise over the Nation is still 
debatable. We can expect future tests to be contro- 
versial. Tests of such magnitude cannot be carried 
out without some fallacies in planning, errors in 
It is impossible 








for the human mind to conceive simulated thermo- 
nuclear bombing of 55 major cities of the United 
States and 6 territorial cities, with 8,200,000 people 
estimated dead and 6,550,000 injured. We cannot 
begin to visualize the danger and results of radio- 
active fallout which could possibly cover 100,000 
square miles in such a widespread attack. Even so, 
much more time should be spent in planning and 


testing various safety measures so there will be no 
doubt of our withstanding an attack if it should ever 
come. With sound and logical planning, full partic- 
ipation in local civil defense organizations and exer- 
cises, and willingness to be guided by the best official 
advice and instructions in time of emergency, the 
Nation’s chance of survival is enhanced. Less than 
this should not be acceptable to any American citizen. 


ES Staffs a New Hospital 


By H. GRANT HINCKLEY 


Employer Relations Representative 


Industrial Placement Unit 
GLENN W. DUNNING, Chief of Technical Services 
and OLIVAR O. OLIVAS, District Manager 


New Mexico State Employment Service ~ 


HE new Bernalillo County-Indian Hospital in 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., is a general service insti- 

tution which opened for operation in late October 
1954. Construction and equipment of the hospital was 
a jointly financed undertaking between the County of 
Bernalillo and the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs at an approximate cost of $34 million. It 
was erected to provide modern facilities for medical, 
surgical, obstetrical, communicable disease, and psy- 
chiatric treatment, and includes a fully equipped 
emergency department and extensive outpatient 
services. The original design provided for 359-bed 
capacity, but the funds available for construction 
required revision to 211-bed capacity with possible 
expansion to 241 beds. 

Administrative authority for operation of the hos- 
pital is placed with the Bernalillo County Commission 
which delegates direct operational responsibility to 
an appointed board of five trustees. Operation is 
carried out through an administrator responsible to 
the Board of Trustees. The contractual agreement 
between Bernalillo County, which is the operating 
partner, and the U. S. Public Health Service, which 
assumed responsibility for the Indian health program 
on July 1, 1955, provides for reservation of 100 beds 
for the accommodation of Indians certified by the 
Public Health Service for treatment. A significant 
requirement in the contract between the Public Health 
Service and the County requires some form of a 
Merit System of personnel administration. 

Shortly after the appointment of the Board of 
Trustees, the Employer Relations Representative of 
the Albuquerque local office called on the Executive 
Secretary of the Board and explained the services 
and facilities which were available in the local office 
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to aid in the task of initial staffing and meeting further 
work force requirements. The Board Secretary 
expressed interest and agreed that our offer of help 
would be given further consideration. 

In May 1953, the Board of Trustees appointed an 
Administrator for the hospital. He was eminently 
qualified for the position and well aware that difficult 
problems could be expected in the task of initial 
staffing. At the suggestion of the Board Secretary, he 
immediately contacted the local office Employer 
Relations Representative to discuss the services which 
the Employment Service could provide in setting up 
the initial personnel organization and to learn the 
possibilities for obtaining qualified people for the 
positions to be filled. Subsequent discussions led to 
a plan of action by which it was expected to accom- 
plish the task of initial organization and staffing. 


Preparatory Steps 


Obviously, the first problem was the adoption of a 
tentative organizational structure which would meet 
the opening requirements. This could not be accom- 
plished until the required initial work force was deter- 
mined. Resolving these questions would prepare the 
way for the actual staffing activities at the appropriate 
time. With this general plan as a broad basis for 
action, the following detailed steps were carried out: 

1. A tentative general organizational structure was 
developed and adopted following considerable study 
of the needs and research of source material on the 
subject. This involved the study of organizational 
data already developed by the local office on four 
other local hospitals and information contained in 
the volume, Jos DescripTIONS AND OcCUPATIONAL 
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The 211-bed Bernalillo County-Indian Hospital is a good example of Federal-county cooperation. 
It was built at a cost of over $314 million. 


ANALYsIS FOR HospPiIrALs AND OTHER RELATED 
HEALTH SERVICES, issued by the Department of Labor. 
After numerous conferences between ES technicians, 
the Administrator, and Board of Trustees, a tentative 
organizational chart was approved. Complications 
arose later because of the uncertainty of funds which 
would be available for initial opening and operating 
purposes, but some revisions and modifications 
resulted in an organization and initial work force 
within the operating budget. 

2. Because of the pressing administrative need, the 
Administrator decided that certain key positions 
should be filled as soon as possible. These persons 
would then be available to take over part of the 
increasing volume of administrative work and to 
assist with the organizational and staffing planning. 
A Director of Nurses, Comptroller, and Purchasing 
Agent were hired through the local office. A series 
of conferences was held, including these key personnel, 
to make further determination as to the tentative 
initial work force requirements. 

3. In the meantime, considerable newspaper pub- 
licity, locally and outside the area, had told of the 
progress of construction and plans for opening the 
hospital. The ES local office had been mentioned 
in many of the articles about staffing the hospital. 
Numerous inquiries and applications were received by 
both the hospital and the local office about employ- 
ment at the hospital. 

4. At this point, hospital authorities were faced with 
the problem of establishing facilities and procedures 
for the employment of personnel. Three factors had a 
bearing on their decision: (1) The uncertainty and 
anticipated limitations of the initial operating budget; 
(2) the imperative need to utilize available funds for 
hospital medical services to the fullest possible extent; 
and (3) the terms of the contract between the County 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs requiring establish- 
ment of a Merit System of personnel administration. 
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The hospital Administrator, in conference with ES 
representatives, concluded that the best solution would 
be to use ES local office facilities where specific evalua- 
tion of each applicant’s qualifications could be made. 
In this way the requirements of a Merit System of 
personnel selection could be met. A proposed agree- 
ment covering present and future working relations 
was drawn up and presented to the Board of Trustees. 
They found the agreement acceptable and in turn 
transmitted it to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for their 
concurrence. After minor revisions were made by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Board adopted a 
resolution which designated the New Mexico State 
Employment Service as the official certifying and 
referring agency. 

5. All employment applications which had been 
received at the hospital were turned over to the local 
office for further processing. This involved calling in 
all local applicants for a desk interview and prepara- 
tion of ES—511 application records for several hundred 
applicants for whom more complete application data 
were needed. The few out-of-area applicants were 
advised by mail that all applications for hospital 
employment would be handled through the Employ- 
ment Service office. Those interested were instructed 
to submit detailed information on their qualifications 
through their nearest local office. The hospital 
began referring all new applicants to the local office 
where their applications were taken and processed- 

6. Now that composition of the work force was more 
certain, the need was for individual job specifications 
or descriptions. Working with the hospital Adminis- 
trator, departmental and unit heads, Employment 
Service technicians prepared a job description covering 
the minimum requirements for each job to be filled. 
Staffing schedules were developed simultaneously 
showing jobs and number of positions by department 
and unit. (See fig. 1 illustrating form of staffing 
schedule.) 








Figure 1. 




































































Confidential Staffing Schedule 
Bernalillo County-Indian Hospital 
Department: Administrative No. of Employees in Dept. 
PLANT Noe Emp. DICTIONARY 
COMMENTS 
No. Title Code} M|FIT Title Code 
EXECUTIVE OFFTCE 
Administrator Suverintendent Hospital | 0-99.8 
Administrative 
Secretary Secretary 1-33.01 
BUSINSSS OFFICE 
Comptroller Comptroller 0-97 .0 
Accountant Accountant, General 0-01.2 
Bookkeeper, General } Bookkeeper II 0-01.09 








7. The contract between the County of Bernalillo 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs required a merit 
method of applicant selection. To meet this require- 
ment, ES technicians, with the concurrence of the 
hospital authorities, developed methods for reviewing 
and rating the applications received. Basically, 
the system of rating was comprised of a review of the 
ES-511 data for each applicant and assignment of 
point values for four major classification factors. 

The factors used were education; training and 
experience; skills-knowledges-abilities; and miscel- 
laneous qualifications, such as physical capacities, 
meeting of licensing or registration requirements, and 
the like. Norms or standards of point values for 
qualification were established for each occupation in 
accordance with the minimum qualification require- 
ments as stated in the approved job description 
specifications. 

After each employment application had been re- 
viewed and rated individually by the three members 
of the rating board, the individual ratings were 
reconciled and a final rating assigned. The final 
rating was then compared with the established norm 
and a qualifying applicant was placed on an eligible 
list in numerical order of his rating. (See fig. 2 
illustration of work sheet for applicant rating.) 


8. The Administrator and the Board of Trustees 
recognized the necessity of establishing a salary and 
wage schedule comparable to that of other hospitals 
in the immediate area and related as nearly as possible 
to wage ranges prevailing in contiguous regions. At 
the request of the Administrator, the local office 
furnished information from a wage survey of three 
larger hospitals in the vicinity, the Civil Service area 
scale, and wage data from a study by the Ogden local 
office of the Utah Department of Employment Security 
covering 65 or 70 hospitals in the Mountain States 
Area, including those in four New Mexico localities 
Using this information, the Administrator and Board 
of Trustees established a schedule of wage and salary 
ranges for each hospital job category. 


Staffing the Hospital 


We anticipated difficulty in recruiting professional 
and technical workers and felt that it might be neces- 
sary to go outside the area to obtain qualified appli- 
cants in most of these categories. However, the 
extensive publicity given the opening of the hospital 
brought such a flow of applicants into the lacal 
office that our fears proved premature. 
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Figure 2. 





APPLICANT RATING FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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II, Experience 
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Prior 5 yrs. sane 
- related 
More than 10 yrs. prior 
(seme or related) 
b. Duration 
Within past 10 yrs. 
More then 10 yrs.prior 
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Within past 10 yrs. 
More than 10 yrs.prior 
III ,Scills-FKnowledges-Abilities 
i, 0,T.Q. - Job Knowledge 
2. Typing Proficiend 


3. Spelling Prof .(1-€2-1-63) 
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REGISTER FOR WORK AT 
NEW MEXICO STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Affiliated with United States Employment Service 
1014 Central Avenue SW 
Telephone: 3-7791 No fees charged 


Referred by 











All department heads were hired approximately 2 
months before the opening date. All were recruited 
locally except the Medical Records Librarian who 
was obtained through direct mail inquiry. 

To overcome the shortage of registered nurses, we 
resorted to newspaper advertising and clearance 
throughout the country. Because the shortage was 
nationwide, we were unable to obtain nurses through 
the clearance procedure. However, by pursuing all 
available information on possible sources of supply 
and using various other advertising media, we were 
able to secure a sufficient number for the efficient 
operation of the hospital. 

No difficulty was encountered in obtaining appli- 
cants locally for other occupations. Any individuals 
applying for employment at the hospital were directed 
to the local office by a routing form developed spe- 
cifically for this purpose. (See fig. 3.) Signs directing 
applicants to apply for hospital work at the New 
Mexico State Employment Service office were placed 
at various locations in the hospital building. 


Building Finished But Opening Delayed 


The building was completed, fully equipped, and 
ready for operation and still the opening date was 
uncertain. This situation presented a problem be- 
cause many of the applicants were anxious to go to 
work or at least to have a definite date of employment 
established. A specific hiring date was finally set 
just 3 weeks before the actual opening. Thus, large 
numbers of workers had to be screened and referred 
within a relatively short time. 

All applications on file for hospital employment 
were validated, reviewed, and processed to establish 
a current eligible list. Workers in all categories were 
referred according to their standing on the eligible 
list as determined by the established rating system. 
As orders were received, applicants were selected from 
eligible lists and referred directly to the department 
heads. The staffing schedules and job descriptions 
previously prepared proved their worth in facilitating 
the placing of orders, order taking, selection and re- 
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ferral, and final hiring decisions. On the opening day 
the hospital was completely staffed except for a few 
registered nurses. 

On October 26, 1954, when the hospital finally 
went into operation, the local office had referred 181 
applicants and 150 of them had been placed. They 
included 22 nurses, general duty; 1 administrative 
nurse; 5 nurse supervisors; 1 dietitian; 3 medical 
technicians; 3 X-ray technicians; 1 pharmacist; and 
various other secretarial and clerical workers. 

The hospital opened with 153 beds but within 4 
months it became necessary to utilize the full 211-bed 
capacity. This expansion required speedy recruit- 
ment of workers to staff the additional facilities. 
However, a short time later financial conditions 
forced the closing down of these added facilities and 
the laying off of some nonprofessional personnel. 

The turnover rate for the first 6 months this hospital 
was in operation averaged 12.8 percent monthly. 
This is slightly below rates experienced by similar and 
well-established institutions in the area and is not 
excessive considering the rapid growth, necessity for 
periodic reorganizations, and the fact that well defined 
personnel policies were not developed until May of 
this year. 


. 


ES Called on for Further Assistance 


With the changing conditions, the Employment 
Service has been called upon to assist in revising the 
organizational structure, to review and suggest changes 
in job specifications, and to standardize methods of 
requisitioning personnel. 

By the end of April 1955, we had made 570 referrals 
to this employer which had resulted in 485 placements 
and there had been an adequate staff for operational 
needs. The hospital had hired its employees from 
the applicants selected and referred by the Employ- 
ment Service. Thus our obligation and that of the 
hospital under the terms of our agreement have been 
fulfilled, and our penetration rate with this employer 
has been 100 percent. 

With these placement results, it seems conclusive 
that designing services to meet an employer’s need 
can be a profitable venture for everyone concerned. 
It may require going somewhat beyond the traditional 
confines or concept of employer services, but we 
believe that to be a condition favorable to healthy 
progress. We do know that this has been an enlight- 
ening and encouraging experience. Even more grati- 
fying is the employer’s continuing cooperation and 
satisfaction with our service as expressed in the 
following letter from the Board of Trustees: 

The Board of Trustees of the Bernalillo County-Indian 
Hospital wishes to express their thanks and deep appreciation 
for the splendid work performed by your referral department 
in the placing of competent personnel in our new hospital. 


The general class and character of those placed to work is 
exceedingly satisfactory. 


We wish to particularly commend Mr. Grant Hinckley for 
his persistent and untiring efforts toward the accomplishment 
of the task. 
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ES Finds the Pickers... 
Virginia s 

Apple 

Industry” 


Manager, Winchester Local Office 
Virginia State Employment Service 


PPLE growing in Virginia had its beginning in 

Frederick County, near the seat of government 

at Winchester, and today plays an important 
role in the economy of the area. During the Revolu- 
tionary War, Hessian soldiers planted some apple 
trees about 4 miles north of Winchester. Some of 
these trees are still living and bearing fruit after more 
than 175 years. Since this early beginning, the indus- 
try has given more and more attention to the im- 
provement of varieties, methods of production, and 
processes of harvesting and marketing. In this way, 
the industry has been able to keep pace with compet- 
ing industrial developments of the area during the 
past 40 years. 

The Winchester local office of the Virginia State 
Employment Service serves Clarke, Frederick, and 
Loudoun Counties and the city of Winchester. This 
area alone produces approximately half of the 10- to 
12-million-bushel annual apple crop of the State. In 
1954, Virginia produced almost 10 percent of the 
commercial apple crop in the United States. 

There are some 14,000 varieties of apples. Of that 
number, about 100 are grown commercially in the 
United States; 15 varieties comprise about 85 percent 
of the total commercial crop. The Winchester area 
grows about 10 commercial varieties, each selected 
for either fresh fruit marketing or processing qualities. 
These varieties have been chosen because of texture, 
color, and flavor—qualities which have made Virginia 
apples popular with consumers in recent years. 


Production 


, During the 1954 season, approximately 6 million 
bushels of apples were produced in the Winchester 
area. An estimated 600,000 bearing trees are culti- 
vated by some 1,200 fruit growers. Many of these 
trees are in small farm orchards, largely cared for by 
family units, which have little effect on the area labor 
supply or on the general markets. Only about 350 

*An article ““Training Classes for Apple Pickers” by 7. Marvin 


Powell of the Virginia State Employment Service was published in the 
June 1954 issue of the EMPLOYMENT Security REvIEW. 
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An orchard foreman demonstrates method of placing apples in 
the picking bag so the fruit will not be damaged. 


growers produce fruit in commercial quantities. 
Fifty of the larger growers account for 85 percent of 
the total production; one grower alone produces 1 
million bushels annually.- 

Two-thirds of the fruit produced is marketed in 
processed form, while the other third is either sold on 
the fresh market during the harvest season or placed 
in cold storage for distributive marketing from Decem- 
ber through April. During the 1954 harvest season, 
about 1% million bushels were stored and a half 
million bushels were moved to the markets directly 
from the orchards. 

Production—growing, pruning, spraying of trees, 
fertilizing, thinning, and harvesting—requires 3,400 
workers. One thousand of these are year-round 
workers and 2,400 are seasonally employed during 
the 8- to 10-week harvest period. 


Processing 


Five large processing plants with an annual capacity 
of 200 million pounds serve the apple industry of the 
area. A part of the 200 million pounds is produced in 
nearby areas of West Virginia and other sections of 
Virginia. The processing of both local and nonlocal 
fruit, however, is dependent upon the labor supply 
from the immediate area of Winchester or within 
commuting distance. 
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Highly selective grading and rapid handling are possible in this modern fruitpacking plant. 





In this picture a run of fancy quality 


apples is just getting under way. 


The processing plants are equipped with modern 
machinery, designed to operate with a minimum 
number of workers. But, due to the vast quantity of 
fruit and the great variety of products manufactured— 
canned apples, jellies, jams, sauce, apple butter, cider, 
and vinegar—substantial labor is required to complete 
the processing, labeling, packing, storing, selling, and 
shipping assignments. 

These five processing plants employ 500 year-round 
workers; during the seasonal period of 3 to 5 months 
(depending on the size of the apple crop), as many as 
3,000 additional workers may be employed. About 
2,000 of the seasonal workers are women—mainly 
housewifes or part-time family workers who are not 
normally in the labor market. 


Packing 


Most of the packing for marketing is done in plants 
established and operated by individual growers. But 
many small orchard owners do not have sufficient 
volume to justify the necessary outlay for expensive 
machinery and equipment required for sizing, grading, 
washing, and polishing. Their fruit is custom packed 
by two plants in the area. Custom packing represents 
about one-fourth of the total quantity packed and 
such plants are located in or near an urban center 
with convenient storage facilities. 

Private plants are located near the points of produc- 
tion and most have modern facilities which enable 
the grower to pack the fruit with a minimum of bruis- 
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ing and damage. Select varieties and grades are 
prepared for distribution to various markets and at 
times are packed to meet the requirements of buyers 
for a specific trade. The lower grades go to processing 
plants. 

Packing operations for the entire local area require 
nearly 1,000 seasonal workers. Most are recruited 
for this activity from the local labor supply. The 
exceptions are a few skilled “wrappers” who usually 
follow this type of work by migrating from place to 
place according to maturity dates of fruit. 


Storage 


The six cold storage plants operated in the area 
provide ample space to care for the volume of packed 
fruit grown in this vicinity. Total storage capacity is 
2% million bushels. One of these plants, the largest 
single apple storage facility in the world, has a capac- 
ity of 14 million bushels. Not all of the storage space 
is used for apples; part of it serves as storage for 
“surplus” products—peaches, meats, cheese, proc- 
essed foods, and other perishables. Generally, not 
more than 1}, to 2 million bushels of apples are stored 
during a single season. These storage plants nor- 
mally employ 100 year-round workers and 180 sea- 
sonal workers during a period of about 2 months. 

While in storage the temperature of apples is main- 
tained at 31° to 33° Fahrenheit to prevent deteriora- 
tion. By using these storages, growers are able to 
spread the sale of fruit over a longer marketing 
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period, and thus reduce harvest season “‘gluts.”” ‘This 
marketing spread usually results in higher average 
prices for the growers and provides fresh apples for 
consumers on a year-round basis. 


Role of the Employment Service 


Each year the Virginia State Employment Service 
plays a vital role in “Operation Apple” by providing 
the necessary workers. 

Some 8,200 workers are needed for the entire oper- 
ation. Sixteen hundred of these make up a regular 
year-round force, 500 of whom work in processing 
plants, 100 in storage plants, and 1,000 in producing 
the crop. During the harvest period, about 7,600 
additional seasonal workers are required. This sup- 
plemental force must be recruited in a matter of 
weeks to save the crop. Naturally, this many workers 
do not remain idle in a community during 9 to 10 
months of the year awaiting employment in apples 
during the few remaining months. 

The 3,000 temporary workers needed for processing 
pose no great problem since they are readily obtain- 
able from local households and from among the tempo- 
rarily unemployed. Idle male workers in the com- 
munity can usually be recruited in sufficient numbers 
to staff the storage and packing plants. The only 
problem, therefore, is finding enough pickers during 
the limited time apples will cling after maturity. 

Briefly, the work of the Employment Service begins 
with a survey of crop estimates to determine the num- 
ber of workers needed. Crop estimates are begun in 
early summer, as soon as the fruit is “‘set.”’ A list of 
all the larger growers is compiled, together with the 
acreage, number of bearing trees, and the average 
annual production of each grower. From this total 
potential production, the indicated labor needs can 
be calculated. 

The next step is to survey the number of local 
unemployed workers available and suitable for apple 
harvesting and to develop sources from which labor 
may be drawn if a shortage is indicated. 


Local Recruitment 


Many complex problems enter into an apple-picker 
recruitment campaign. First, it is necessary to utilize 
all suitable labor from the supply within the area. 
This is accomplished largely by newspaper and radio 
publicity. These media gladly cooperate because of 
the importance of the industry to the community. 
Some sources of supply are housewives who work with 
their husbands, marginal farmers, and industrial 
workers who are either unemployed or can be spared 
from other work during the 2-month harvest season. 
It is usually possible to obtain 1,400 seasonal workers, 
or approximately 60 percent of the number needed, 
from these local sources. The remaining 1,000 
workers must be obtained from outside the area. 

Orders for the number of workers needed to make up 
the “shortage” of pickers are prepared by the local 
office and cleared through the Employment Service 
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Fred R. Breiling, Extension Service horticulturist (center), plans 
classroom and picking demonstrations with orchard supervisors. 


central office to other areas in Virginia and other 
States. A limited number of workers can be recruited 
by this means since few housing accommodations are 
available for temporary workers except those provided 
in private grower camps and the one central labor 
camp owned, controlled, and operated by the local 
Fruit Growers’ Association. ‘The housing provided by 
these camps is all of the barrack type. 


Central Office Cooperation 


When the local Employment Service office has 
exhausted all its means of securing qualified pickers 
but has not found a sufficient number, the State farm 
labor unit recruits the balance from interstate workers, 
principally southern migrants and supplements the 
domestic labor supply with foreign workers. 

Records of all migrant crews working within the 
State on various crops are prepared and kept from 
year to year. From these records, contacts with crew 
leaders can be made for the selection of the workers 
needed to complete apple harvesting. Many thou- 
sands of these intrastate and interstate workers are 
employed during each year in harvesting Virginia’s 
seasonal crops, but only a limited number are qualified 
by experience and physical fitness for apple picking. 
In 1954 about half of the 1,000 nonlocal pickers were 
recruited from among migrants and the balance were 
foreign workers. 


Pickers Are Instructed 


The commonly held opinion that apple picking can 
be done by any laborer is not correct. Even expe- 
rienced workers must have refresher instruction each 
year so that the fruit is handled properly and the trees 
are not damaged. Rough handling damages the 
fruit and thus throws it “‘out of grade” for packing; 
pulling the leaves and fruit spurs—which will bear 
the next year’s crop—reduces the annual average 
production. 

In order to prevent this damage, the Virginia State 
Extension Service provides instruction to groups of 
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pickers prior to the start of each picking season. 
Instruction is given by motion pictures, slide films, and 
pamphlets on the proper manner of picking and 
handling the fruit and the proper way to place the 
ladders to avoid bruising and knocking off the fruit. 
Many of the older trees require ladders 20 to 30 feet 


long to reach the fruit in the tops of trees. The ability 
to handle these long ladders and carry the fruit from 
these heights is also one of the reasons why workers 
for this type of work must be physically fit. 


Worker Assignment 


A farm placement representative of the Employment 
Service is assigned to distribute the pickers assembled 
at the camp sites. Orders are taken at the local office 
for the number of workers needed by each grower and 
this number is selected and referred to a specific 





grower for the period needed. Because the different 
varieties ripen at various times, workers must be 
shifted frequently from one orchard to another. Last 
season 14 crews of migrants and foreign workers were 
referred and assigned. This group of 1,031 workers 
alone picked 2,645,173 bushels of apples (44 percent 
of all apples picked). In addition they performed 
other work assignments such as loading and cleaning 
up in processing plants and orchards. 


Apple growers are now thoroughly familiar with 
the methods of recruiting labor for harvest needs, 
and many preseason group meetings are held with 
Employment Service representatives to discuss prob- 
lems which arise from season to season. This cooper- 
ative action has done much to eliminate the diffi- 
culties inherent in a seasonal industry which entails 
so many variable factors. 


Measuring Service to Applicants 


By ROSE A. NATHENSON 


Regional Employment Security Representative 
Region VI 


N REGION VI, we have undertaken an intensive 
Remuethmant to help State agencies determine 

how well they are serving applicants. The general 
assumption has been that if a local office penetrates 
its major market effectively, if it is participating 
actively and substantially in the hiring by individual 
employers, then it is serving its applicants adequately. 

But is this really the case? To what extent do we 
find application cards in the active and inactive file 
upon which there has been little, if any, service 
beyond taking the application? In how many in- 
stances has an individual been referred to a job, and 
not hired, without a record being made that anyone 
has tried to find out “why” and to do something 
about it? How frequently in reviewing application 
cards has the interviewer asked himself why the 
applicant comes to the office except to claim his 
benefits?’ How many unfilled openings are there? 
How extensively are openings canceled? 

When there is difficulty in obtaining job orders, 
is it partly because the office has not been sufficiently 
aware of what “stock”’ is on its shelves? If this is so, 
why? Is it because of weaknesses in our methods and 
tools or is it because they are not used effectively? 
Do we need to consider reengineering some of our 
approaches and procedures in view of the growth of 
the public employment service over the years? 
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To find objective answers to these questions we 
recognized the need for a comprehensive study of the 
total service being given. We needed to know what 
did not happen to the applicant once he had registered, 
as well as what did happen. 

From time to time we have been impressed by the 
lack of emphasis placed by State and local offices on 
evaluation of the service rendered applicants. Usually, 
studies pointed up how various tools were used and 
how effectively local offices were meeting employers’ 
hiring needs. But for applicants, emphasis was often 
placed only on how closely local offices were following 
procedures for taking applications, not on the total 
service given the job seeker. A step toward evaluat- 
ing total service was begun as a part of the Bureau 
of Employment Security’s outline for review of local 
office operations which included a “service to appli- 
cant” worksheet. Using the worksheet, we obtained 
some information, but not enough to tell the story. 


Planning the Experiment 


We undertook an experiment to see how and if we 
could get information to answer our questions. We 
planned each step carefully, because we wanted to 
make sure that the study was needed and that it would 
lead to improvement of service to applicants. 
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Work group studying service to appli- 
cants. Reading left to right around the 
table are Evelyn Murray, BES national 
office; William Boyd, Minois State Em- 
ployment Service; Rose Nathenson, BES 
Region VI office; William Parsch, ISES; 
Irving Behr, Cicero, Ill. local office man- 
ager; Edward O. Tate, BES national 
office; Rose Israelstan, Cicero local 
office; Marian Brauns, ISES. 


Our first step, we agreed, would be the development 
of a simple worksheet upon which we could record 
maximum information and which would lend itself to 
ease in tallying. But none of the worksheets we 
reviewed met our needs fully. 

Second, we wanted to know not only what the office 
did and did not do for an applicant, but also what it 
did or did not do in relation to available job openings. 
Obviously, we could not do all things at once, so we 
decided first, by examining the application card, to 
study what the office did for the applicant. Sub- 
sequently, we would attempt to integrate a study of 
job openings and their relationship to service given to 
the applicants. 

Third, we agreed that this was not the time to set 
a definite pattern for sampling; this step should be 
taken only in consultation with State agency people. 
We did agree, however, that the sampling should 


represent all applicants of all classifications coming - 


to the office and should come from both the active 
and inactive files. 


Fourth, we agreed that to obtain a fair picture, the 
service for the full 12 months preceding the study 
should be reviewed. 


Fifth, acceptance, cooperation, and participation by 
State and local office staff would be essential. We 
would want to get maximum participation by the 
field supervisor, the central office technical staffs, 
and local office personnel. These people should 
work with us from the outset, assisting in making 
pertinent decisions, completing the worksheets, pre- 
paring the tallies and tables, and developing the 
report of findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 
Thus, they would be able to give us constructive 
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advice on whether various phases of the study were 
needed and whether the approach and method we 


were using was desirable. Furthermore, we wanted 
this participation because of our conviction that 
training on policies, practices, procedures, and inter- 
pretation of the standards should be a byproduct of 
any study of local office activity. 


Developing the Worksheet 


At the outset, we determined that the worksheet 
we would need for outstanding service to applicants 
must provide specific information about each appli- 
cant in the sample and be in such form that tallies 
and tabulations could easily be made. 

We wanted identifying information for each appli- 
cant in the sample: his name, age,, sex, claim status, 
veteran status, whether he is handicapped, and the 
occupational classifications assigned (title and code). 
We also wanted to be able to identify quickly whether 
the card came from the active or inactive file. 

The next thing we wanted to know was what service 
the office gives an applicant and what happens each 
time he comes to the office. Foreachdate upon which 
some employment service activity is recorded, we 
wanted to show what the service was. The worksheet 
would show for each date on the application card the 
purpose of the applicant’s visit to the office; whether 
he came in of his own accord or was called in; if called 
in, the name of each employer and the code of the job 
opening to which he was referred, the result of the 
referral as shown on the application card, and if no 
hire resulted, why; whether the applicant received 
counseling; and if he was tested, what kind of test or 
tests were administered. 
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The third thing we wished to determine was the 
adequacy of the application card, as currently consti- 
tuted, for selection and referral. Since inadequacies 
in application taking may be a major cause of lack of 
effective service, we wanted sufficient information to 
point up basic strengths and weaknesses in the applica- 
tion card and data to show major deviations from 
standards for application taking which needed to be 
corrected. 


The last major point we wanted to establish was, 


whether or not offices were recognizing and giving 
applicants who needed it special help through 
counseling and/or specialized service to handicapped. 
We were not concerned primarily with how adequately 
technical services were being given but rather whether 
the application card carried sufficient information 
upon which to base a determination that these services 
were needed, the extent to which the need was recog- 
nized, and, when it was recognized, whether the 
service was given or at least offered to the applicant. 

After a tryout in three local offices, the worksheet 
shown on page 16 was adopted for our use in working 
with the States in this Region. 


Securing Agency Participation 


Our second step was to secure State agency accept- 
ance of the proposed study, and cooperation and 
active participation in the experiment. We visited 
each State agency and discussed the project in detail 
with the Director and his top staff. 

To insure complete understanding, we explained: 
(1) Why the project was being undertaken and wherein 
it differed from the studies and analyses currently 
being made by agency staff; (2) the procedures to be 
used to obtain basic data and what we would try to 
develop from that data (this involved a careful and 
thorough discussion of the worksheet, how it would be 
completed, and how the data posted to the worksheet 
would be used to develop the information we were 
seeking); (3) the specific participation of central and 
local office staffs (from the central office—the appro- 
priate field supervisor, the supervisor of counseling, 
and a placement technician; from the local office— 
the manager, the person responsible for applicant 


services, and the local office counselor) and what. 


their participation would involve; and (4) the time 
necessary for making the study, including the extent 
to which participation would take local office staff 
away from their daily operating responsibilities. 

We discussed the samplings which might be used 
as the basis for the study, emphasizing the kind of 
information we hoped to get, including the kind or 
lack of inter-relationships in terms of services and 
results placementwise which might be obtained. 

We invited and took into consideration the frank 
reactions, suggestions, and advice of the State agency 
personnel. We emphasized that these studies were 
intended to find out whether the service given appli- 
cants was effective in relation to the needs of the 
applicant, what was not being given as well as what 
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was being given, and what corrective and/or strength 
ening action was warranted and desirable. 

The procedure used in the local office in making our 
experimental studies has proved effective in the three 
States in which we have worked thus far. First, 
sitting in a roundtable discussion with the manager 
and those staff members he wished to include, the 
purpose and plan of the project were discussed, as at 
the central office. The field supervisor, or other 
State agency representative, who participated in the 
discussions in the State office, assisted in insuring 
complete understanding in relation to peculiarities 
of the local office and in developing an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. From the manager and his staff 
we secured background information about the nature 
of the community, the organization of the office, lines 
of responsibility, and characteristics of applicants 
which they considered significant. We jointly worked 
out the sampling to be taken and the study was under 
way. 

Next, the worksheet was explained. Five or six 
application cards were taken from the sample. With 
the regional office representative as the leader, each 
card was reviewed and the data to be recorded on the 
worksheet discussed. Interpretation of standards used 
in determining the quality of the application card 
and in determining counseling need was also discussed. 

Enough time was used to insure maximum under- 
standing of the ground rules for completing the work- 
sheet. Once the group felt it understood the pro- 
cedure and ground rules, the cards in the sample were 
distributed among the group. Each analyst set out to 
make up worksheets for his cards. When anyone had a 
question, he either raised it right away and the whole 
group discussed his problem with him or he put the 
card aside until later and then presented it for group 
discussion and decision-as to what was to be posted on 
the worksheet. 

The manager sometimes explained or brought in the 
staff member who worked on the card for explanatory 
information. When a question arose upon which the 
the group could not agree, the regional office repre- 
sentative acted as referee and made the decision. 

Counseled applicant records in the sample were 
reviewed first as an application card and then used 
for subsequent study of how effectively our counseled 
applicants were being served by the counselor in 
reaching a valid plan, and by the office in helping put 
the plan into operation. 


What We Learned 


Using a separate worksheet for each applicant has 
proved economical in time needed to record maximum 
information and in facilitating the making of tallies 
and tables upon which to base assumptions and 
conclusions. 

From our experimental studies, we have concluded 
that certain information should be developed for every 
office and that this basic information must be aug- 
mented by additional data which varies from office to 
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office. The following basic information was developed 
from the analyses: 


1. Composition of the applicant load by age, sex, claims 
status, veteran status, and physically handicapped status; 


2. Total services given applicants during the period of the 
study, i. e., number of applicants given one or more services 
and related to number of visits to office reported on application 
card; extent to which counseling was needed, recognized, and 
given; and similar information with reference to use of tests 
and to service to the handicapped; analysis of group which got 
no service other than completion of application card, filing of 
claim, renewing claim, and/or activation of application card; 


3. Kinds of service given in relation to number of individuals 
served ; 


4. Services given applicants who walked in and those called 
in, results of service, implications of service given and/or lack 
of service; 


5. Referral action, to show how many referrals were given 
to how many individuals; if referrals were made on other than 
first visit to the office; number of individuals referred to more 
than one employer; results of referral action; extent to which 
classifications of applicants referred were not consistent with 
classification of job openings as well as those which were con- 
sistent, and the results of these referrals; use of job families and 
related codes; adequacy and/or inadequacy of the application 
card for referral as possible reason for failure to get referral 
action and/or placements; evidences of recognition or failure to 
recognize further services needed in relation to failure to get 
referrals that result in placements; kinds of placements (i. e., 
Is major placement activity in domestic and unskilled codes?); 
relation between referral-placement activity and adequacy and 
accuracy of coding; 


6. Adequacy of the application cards in relation to adequacy 
of information for selection and referral purposes, to general 
adherence to standards for application taking, and for recog- 
_ nizing counseling need; pattern of inadequacies in recording 
and using data, including insuring that most current informa- 
tion noted on card is appropriately recorded and reflected in 
codes. 

The basic information then can be related to age 
and/or sex groups, to veterans, to claimants and non- 
claimants, and to handicapped to show where the 
office is or is not doing a full job for the applicant. 
For example, an analysis showed that in four major 
age brackets—under 25, 26 to 35, 36 to 45, and over 
45—comparatively few referrals were made of the 
under-25 group and the over-45 in relation to the 
total picture. At the same time, very little counseling 
had been given’to the under-25 group, even the 
veterans in the group, and none to the over-45 group. 
Data posted on the worksheets led to the conclusion 
that the coding was not adequate and that counseling 
and testing were warranted in a considerable number 
of cases in the younger group in order to arrive at 
effective and realistic classifications. There was little 
evidence that older workers were being called in for 
job openings but it was noted that when they walked 
in they were frequently referred and placed. 

In discussions, the interviewers noted that they 
hadn’t had time to take as good applications as they 
wanted to because of the large number of applicants 
waiting to complete their cards. Yet, no one in the 
office attempted to determine whether all applicants 
at the time in question were equally available for work 
and therefore whether in view of staff and time 
limitations, an equal effort to give each applicant 
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the “‘full treatment’? at the moment was justified. 
Thus, none of the application cards was as good as 
was desirable and all applicants were “suffering.”’ 


Reactions From Participants 


We have not yet attempted to summarize or for- 
malize the reactions of the State and local office 
participants in our experimental project. The reac- 
tion, on the whole, however, seems to confirm the 
opinion of the regional office staff that the emphasis 
and study have merit, are feasible, and should result 
in improved service to applicants. 

Having completed the first phase of our experiment 
(the development of a method by which we can 
analyze and point up what the office zs not, as well 
as what it 7s, doing for the applicant), we are working 
on two further worksheets: one, to analyze the service 
given to applicants needing counseling; the other, 
to integrate a study of what the office did, with 
reference to these applicants, on orders to which the 
applicant was referred or might have been referred. 

When this is done, we believe we shall have a 
comparatively simple, but effective, method for ana- 
lyzing and planning service to applicants, as a part of 
the program of the local office. 





New “Canadian Occupations” Publications 


Tue Canadian Department of Labour has released 
two new publications in the “‘Canadian Occupations” 
series, prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch. 

These new monographs entitled ‘“‘Draughtsman’”’ 
and “Welder” describe the educational requirements, 
duties, training, and employment outlook for those 
interested in draughting or welding. The pamphlets 
accompanying the monographs contain a digest of 
the same material. 

Previous monographs in the same series cover 
several major metalworking occupations, construc- 
tion trades, railway occupations, and important 
industrial groups, including printing trades, mining 
occupations, and technical occupations in radio and 
electronics. 

A booklet entitled “Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering” and monographs on the professions of 
social work, law, and optometry were published 
previously. The whole series is available both in 
English and in French. 

Demand for these publications from parents, coun- 
selors, students, personnel men, trade and business 
organizations, immigrants and prospective immi- 
grants, and from Federal and provincial departments, 
commonwealth and foreign governments has demon- 
strated the value of this authentic information on 
occupations. 
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Farm Meeting— 
on Location 


By JOSEPH COMTOIS 
Interviewer, Danielson Local Office 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


SHREWD garage foreman was once overheard tell- 
A ing an employee, “‘Stick your head under there 

to find the trouble; get close to your work.” 
Applying the same logic to learning about farms, one 
also has to get close to the task, right at the grass- 
roots level. 

The Connecticut State Employment Service aban- 
doned convention and applied this type of logic to 
the annual farm conference for Employment Service 
interviewers, giving the participants a unique experi- 
ence by holding the conference on a farm. 

On April 22, 1955, farm interviewers from all over 
Connecticut met at the Labor Department Building 
in Hartford and formed a motorcade to a farm near 
Bloomfield, Conn. This farm was selected for the 
conference because of its diversified activities. It pro- 
vided an opportunity to observe and discuss three 
distinct types of farming—dairy, poultry, and fruit. 
The farm has been in operation for a number of years 
and employs 14 workers. 

The structural organization of Auerfarm is basically 
industrial. Each unit has a foreman. There is a 
poultry foreman, a herdsman, and a fruit foreman— 
all responsible to the farm manager, who in turn is 
responsible to the owner. Thus the line of authority 
is clearly defined, as in industry, to insure maximum 
efficiency. The manager conducted the 3-hour tour 
giving minute details of operation and supplying 
answers to the avid questioners. 

Through the organization of a unique retailing 
system, everything produced on the farm is sold 
direct to the customer. Auerfarm is associated with 
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Some of the State Employment Service farm interviewers who 
attended the farm conference at Averfarm. Fifth from the 
right is William Clark, State Farm Placement Officer. On 
his right is H. W. Sinclair, the farm manager. 


a large Hartford department store; all products 
which are not sold directly to customers by the farm 
are channeled through the store. Thus the farm has 
a ready outlet for all its products. 

Starting with the poultry section, the group was 
guided through modern multi-storied coops. These 
coops are equipped with the latest in automatic feed- 
ers, waterers, egg candlers, and graders. Emphasis 
was placed on the importance of this thorough 
mechanization toward efficiency and profit. 

Because Auerfarm sells everything it produces, even 
maintaining its own modern poultry dressing plant, 
the choice of which type of bird to raise presented a 
problem. The selected chicken had to be both a good 
layer and a fine meat bird to utilize the full facilities 
of the farm. White rocks were selected because this 
type of chicken meets both requirements and insures 
both quantity and quality of products. 

It was the dairy section, however, which was by far 
the most impressive. Here mechanization reaches its 
height: Automatic barn cleaning equipment, milking 
machines, equipment sterilization rooms, pasteuri- 
zation, and bottling equipment, all contributing to 
efficiency, sanitation, and quality of the highest order. 
Auerfarm has 65 registered Guernsey cows. The unit 
raises its own herd replacements and sells its surplus 
animals for breeding stock. Milk production of each 
cow is meticulously weighed and recorded daily and 
quantities of feed are arranged accordingly. 

However beautiful a farm may be, it is the pay, 
working conditions, housing facilities, and other fringe 
benefits which are of prime concern to employees. 
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Field supervisor Edna M. Harmon (behind post) and farm inter- 
viewers William Step and Paul Manacek learn at first hand 
how Auerfarm prepares its chickens for market. 


The lure of modern industry does not lie solely in 
attractive wages and working hours. A multitude of 
fringe benefits on Auerfarm contribute to employee 
satisfaction and feeling of security. Of the 14 full- 
time employees, 10 live on the farm in modern homes. 
Each home has a central heating system and farm 
hands are allowed the use of equipment to saw their 
own wood supply on Auerfarm’s woody acres. Elec- 
tricity is also supplied. Each family is allotted one 
quart of milk per person each day and one dozen eggs 
per person each week. Each family is also allotted a 
modest preplowed garden plot to use as it wishes. 
And each family is allowed the use of a deep-freeze 
locker for food storage. Each full-time employee re- 
ceives a vacation with pay. 

The children have a small playground with swings 
and see-saws and the school bus makes a special stop 
at the farm which is one-half mile in from the highway. 

What do the employees think of this farm? Their 
actions speak for themselves. A man who is not satis- 





Farm interviewers visit a modern barn and hear a discussion of 
dairy practices. 
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fied with his job eventually quits. High labor turn- 
over usually indicates that something is wrong. 
Turnover on Auerfarm is practically nil. 

After luncheon, the group returned to the State 
Office to discuss what had been seen and to pinpoint 
the training received. With a high concentration of 
industrial employment in Connecticut, many of the 
Farm Placement Interviewers had little knowledge of 
agriculture when they were given the farm assign- 
ment. The tour and the numerous questions an- 
swered by the farm manager covered many important 
points which are a part of the basic training of success- 
ful farm placement interviewing. At the meeting, 
these points were detailed and discussed with Farm 
Placement Officer William Clark and Chief Super- 
visor Mary M. Dewey. 

Two major points were considered: First, what 
the farm interviewer learned that would solidify his 
relations with applicants; and second, what ‘“‘gaps”’ 
in his job knowledge were filled in to enable him to 
serve employers better. 


Know All That the Job Offers 


The usual lures of good hours and high wages are 
not enough to attract workers to agricultural employ- 
ment. The farm interviewer must know the fringe 
benefits in detail with a dollar-and-cents value com- 
puted. Rent, light, heat, fuel supplies, milk, eggs, 
garden plot, and the like—What do these amount to 
to farm applicants with 2, 3, and 4 children? What is 
the house like? How many rooms? This knowledge 
can well spell the difference between refusal and 
acceptance of referral and subsequent placement. 

Mechanization of farms has increased in some cases 
at a more rapid pace than the interviewer’s knowledge 
of it. Many interviewers think of milking machines 
and tractors as the principal mechanical items on a 
farm. The interviewers, however, should be able to 
tell applicants about other labor-saving devices, 
such as automatic barn cleaners and cranes for lifting 
heavy feed, automatic evisceration, and continuous 
feeding of poultry. All of this equipment was seen 
at the farm and its importance to applicants was 
stressed in the discussion. 

To serve any employer well, we must know his 
plant and his equipment. In taking an order over 
the telephone from a busy farm employer, the inter- 
viewer must know how to ask salient questions to 
obtain needed information on fringe benefits and 
equipment used quickly and briefly. Wording of 
such questions was part of the discussion. 

It was pointed out to interviewers that a farm is 
not too different from a manufacturing establishment, 
retail store, or service .:stablishment. Work schedules 
are adhered to and the standard of performance is 
high. Workers in this field, as well as our inter- 
viewers, must have a genuine interest in contributing 
to this important segment of the economy. 

Based on our experience, we suggest that to make 
your next farm conference truly worth the time and 
effort, hold it on a farm! 
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HE fact that staff training plans are an important 
and integral part of a local office plan of operation 
has been repeatedly emphasized in the Louisiana 
Division of Employment Security in recent years. 
While the acceptance of this idea by individual super- 
visors has seemed to be a rather slow process, there 
has been a noticeable improvement during the past 
year or so, and the approach which has been used 
may be of interest to other agencies. 
Each local office manager prepares a semiannual 
staff training plan as a part of his plan of operation. 


against (1) other parts of the full plans which may 
indicate performance problems, (2) recent reports on 
the operations of individual offices, prepared either 
by functional supervisors or by survey teams, and (3) 
the individual training records maintained in the 
administrative office. Such an evaluation review 
usually shows whether due care has been exercised in 
the preparation of the training plan. A record is 
made of the findings, particularly any inconsistencies 
that are noted. 

Frequently a manager is called into the adminis- 
trative office to discuss his plan of operation with the 
Administrator or the Employment Service Director 


*Now with the Division of Administrative Standards, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 
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Each plan is evaluated by the Training Supervisor — 


z 


Preliminary session for training in nonmonetary determination writing. These Administrative Office staff members are left to right: 
Eithyl Sharpe and Manette Charlet, UC claims examiners; Herbert Kane, Jr., interstate claims supervisor; Donnie Blanchard, 
training supervisor; George W. May, Jr., chief of benefits; and M. O. Williams, Ul claims supervisor. 


Inter-Relating Training and Operating Plans 


By ARTHUR M. REAGAN* 
Personnel Officer 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


before it is approved. At that meeting, the Training 
Supervisor is given an opportunity to discuss his train- 
ing plan. At other times, questions regarding the 
need or lack of justification for specific training are 
resolved through correspondence. Questionable items 
may relate to a wide variety of problems since they 
stem from the needs of individual employees, functions, 
and offices. To illustrate the scope of the questions 
and show how a Training Supervisor may attempt to 
adjust training plans through correspondence, several 
cases are presented here in the form of excerpts from 
letters to different managers, following an analysis of 
their training plans for the same 6-month period. 


Case A 


We have completed an analysis of your training plan 
for the current 6-month period in relation to your 
Plan of Operation and the most recent survey report 
on the activities of your office. While you are, of 
course, in the best position to determine actual train- 
ing needs, we wish to make the following observations 
and suggestions: 

Most of the training projects included in your plan 
seem to stem from survey recommendations that 
“training is needed in all placement activities.” It 
is not good practice, however, to schedule “‘refresher”’ 
training automatically. For example, it may not be 
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State Agency training supervisor, Mrs. Donnie Blanchard, 
reviews the Baton Rouge local office training plan with 
manager Charles H. Denstorff. 


reasonable to retrain in the applications process ‘‘all 
application personnel’? simply because there is a 
weakness in the applications operation; nor is it 
always necessary to retrain in an entire process. Re- 
training should be tailored to meet individual needs. 
Training records should be checked to determine the 
extent and recency of previous training in a subject 
for which it is being considered. 

Rather than retrain all personnel in the office in all 
phases of the placement process as indicated in your 
plan of operation, it is suggested that you schedule 
such training on the basis of individual assignments 
and performance reviews as reflected in activity 
analysis. 


Case B 


While it is not our intention to discourage the giving 
of training which is needed to improve operations, we 
have become increasingly concerned over the appro- 
priateness of training which is given. Repetition of 
the same training can rarely solve an operating prob- 
lem and cannot be considered an acceptable substitute 
for other supervisory actions which may be necessary. 
Moreover, repetition may seriously impair the effec- 
tiveness of other training which is properly given 
when it is needed. 

We have carefully analyzed your current 6-month 
training plan in relation to your Plan of Operation, 
the report on the November survey of office activities, 
and the individual training records on the office’s 
employees. The comments shown below indicate 
chief points of concern, as they appear to reflect 
inadequate planning. 

1. Employer Relations—If your only notable weak- 
nesses have been in recording identifying data and 
current plans of service, perhaps you should give 
increased attention to these specific phases rather than 
schedule formal training in the entire procedure. 
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2. Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I and II.— 
All six employees scheduled for training in DOT, 
Volumes I and II, received this training in September 
1949. If they have used these volumes daily for a 
large part of the past 4 years, as we suppose, and yet 
you have found they are using the material improp- 
erly, it is apparent there is a serious problem for 
which additional training may not be the solution. 
Although the November survey report indicates ac- 
ceptance of DOT training as a remedy, we question 
the accuracy of this conclusion. 


3. Appliwation Taking. —Following a sample analysis 
of applications from the active files, you noted in your 
Plan of Operation five specific weaknesses. It was 
indicated that you excpect to correct these weak nesses 
through training as well as closer supervision, although 
you did not include this in your training schedule. 
Our records indicate that all interviewers assigned to 
the function received appropriate training in the 
Applications Process in June 1952, and the same 
training again in June 1953. Refresher training was 
also given last November, apparently as a result of the 
office evaluation conducted by the survey team. 


If the sample used for analysis, referred to in the 
Plan of Operation, included applications accepted 
after the November training, you obviously have a 
problem, although other action than training is sug- 
gested. Furthermore, both the survey report and 
your Plan of Operation show “‘failure to recognize the 
need for counseling’? as a weakness in application- 
taking and indicate acceptance of more training as 
the remedy, although our personnel records show that 
all your applications and claims personnel received 
such training in September 1953, 2 months before 
the office survey. 

4. Interstate Claims, Order of Liability —Our records 
show that each of the four employees listed on the 
schedule, with the exception of Mrs. A., received 
appropriate training either last Jime or November. 

5. Oral Trade Questions.—Training records indicate 
that Mr. B. received this training last October. The 
Questions should be utilized principally by applica- 
tions interviewers. Does Mr. C. need this training 
for the performance of his currently assigned duties? 

6. Clearance—According to our latest information, 
Mrs. D. is assigned responsibility for this function, 
and our records show that she received the appropri- 
ate training in October 1949, as well as refresher 
training in April 1952. The other two designated 
employees received the training in either 1951 or 1952. 


Case C 


The following has reference to your preliminary 
designation of trainers in connection with projects 
No. 4 and 10 of your current 6-month training plan: 
A new Handbook on Industrial Classification was 
issued with R & A Instruction 35, in which it was sug- 
gested that training be given. As training in this 
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subject has customarily been given by managers, 
placement supervisors, or other appropriate local 
office supervisors, it seems to us that you could give 
this training without the aid of a State office trainer. 
Similarly, the responsibility for ‘““Time & Cost” 
training rests with each manager, and the assistance 
of the State office technician who is responsible for 
the function should not normally be required except 
in case of major program changes. 

In other respects, we feel that your current 6-month 
plan is very good in that it reflects joint consideration 
of operating problems and the training needs of 
individual employees. 


Case D 


It seems to us that you have developed a well- 
considered plan since each item listed for the 6-month 
period is related to specific needs as reflected in the 
Plan of Operation. 

In reviewing the Plan of Operation it is ‘noted that 
a number of weaknesses in operation are expected to 
be corrected through supervisory action and on-the- 
job training. There is no indication that you con- 
sider formal training as a likely solution to all prob- 
lems. Moreover, the training which is planned seems 
designed to overcome specific weaknesses through the 
use of appropriate manual procedures and other 
materials, rather than through retraining in the total 
process. 


By employing this approach, it is relatively easy to 
discover whether a training plan has been prepared 
merely to satisfy a minimum administrative or “‘man- 
ual’? requirement. Similarly, it is apparent that a 
manager must be certain in the initial stage of plan- 
ning that he is dealing with a need which calls for 
training. He must also determine which are the 
greatest training needs, for there usually are several 
if proper consideration has been given to individual 
functions and employees. The most natural limita- 


tion on the scope of a plan should be lack of staff time 


or resources to provide for all recognized needs. 

When local office plans have been completely 
reviewed and approved, they form the principal 
source of information used by the Training Supervisor 
in drafting a description of agency-wide projects for 
the overall plan for the succeeding 6-month period. 
It is then necessary only to secure, through consulta- 
tion with the program supervisors, additional infor- 
mation pertaining to any agency-wide projects which 
are required because of new programs or material 
changes in those already existing. When the agency 
plan is approved, it is forwarded to all offices and 
personnel concerned with carrying it out. 

Anyone with management experience in the employ- 
ment security field will recognize the need for some 
flexibility in scheduling training and carrying out 
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a plan, particularly if he has had experience with 
unexpected, heavy workloads. As a result of such 
experience, we have arranged for more flexible 
scheduling, bearing in mind those situations of a 
nonrecurring and therefore unpredictable nature 
which may arise from time to time in almost any local 
office area. The periodic plan itself will only indicate 
certain months or quarters in which training in a par- 
ticular subject will be given, omitting specific dates, 
but each manager is made aware that if he is prevented 
from carrying out previously scheduled training it 
should be rescheduled at the earliest opportunity. 

Schedules are prepared on a monthly basis and are 
reviewed by staff members of the Personnel and Train- 
ing Unit to insure that training which has been 
planned and scheduled for specific dates is not over- 
looked or forgotten. Although it may be necessary 
at times to reschedule certain training for a later month 
because of staff illnesses or continuing heavy work- 
loads, it is considered unacceptable in most instances 
for a supervisor to continue to postpone it or cancel 
it outright. It was initially planned because ofa 
recognized need and that need will continue to exist 
until the training has been given or until evidence is 
available to show that the need has been satisfied in 
some other way. 


Handbook Stimulates Action 


Widespread attention has been given to planning 
and policy since the issuance of the handbook, “Staff 
Training in Employment Security.” This volume 
seems to have stimulated action along common lines 
in numerous State agencies. In Louisiana it is con- 
sidered one of the basic materials relating to the 
program. 

Early in 1953, all offices of the Louisiana agency 
were provided with copies of the handbook together 
with a supplement which outlined the approved pro- 
cedure for preparing and maintaining training plans, 
schedules, reports, and records. At the same time a 
policy statement was issued which closely conforms to 
the policy recommended in the handbook and a 
Catalog of Training Materials was made available. 
The catalog contained outlines of minimum training 
requirements for each type of functional personnel 
assignment and lists of preliminary training which 
should be provided—more or less a designation of 
prerequisite courses. 

With a program that is clearly delineated and with 
appropriate attention being given to planning and 
coordination of effort, it should normally be possible 
to maintain a well-trained staff despite frequent 
changes or expansions in operations. It is well to be 
aware, however, that training is only one aspect of 
the overall program, and although directed toward 
meeting individual or functional needs, it should al- 
ways be closely related to the basic operations and 
operating plans. The tendency to allow the training 
function to become virtually a separate entity, or an 
end within itself, is a pitfall to be carefully avoided. 
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A familiar sight at the 
outskirts of the city. 


The Greatest Mining Camp on Earth” 


ES ano WSutte _ the a 


By LEW LANSING 


Technical Services Officer 


Montana State Employment Service 


SK most anyone who lives in Butte and he will 
Seer, “Yes, Butte is different. Things that may 
work fine in other places just won’t go here.” 
Perhaps there is a good reason for this statement. 
Over one-third of the employment of the city is 
dependent on one company, the Anaconda Co. For 
more than 50 years, the city has been a strongly 
unionized community. As late as 1950, 12 percent 
of the population was foreign born. Most had come 
from England, Wales, Ireland, Finland, Yugoslavia, 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Half of the male working population has jobs in the 
mines, working entirely underground. Butte is 
situated astride the Continental Divide 5,767 feet 
above sea level. Its boast of being ‘‘a mile high and 
a mile deep”’ is close to accurate because some of the 
mine shafts are over 4,000 feet down in the “richest 
hill on earth.” 
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Butte zs different from some other communities but 
the difference is mostly in physical characteristics. 
From an employment angle, there are just as many 
occupations as there are in cities of similar size, with, 
of course, a preponderance of jobs connected with the 
mining industry. There are more persons engaged 
in wholesale and retail trade, public utilities, trans- 
portation, construction, service, and manufacturing 
than in mining. These factors were taken into 
account by the Montana State Employment Service 
when it determined to develop its local office in 
Butte to serve the whole population of the area. 

During World War II, nearly all efforts of the 
Butte local office were directed to recruitment of 
hardrock miners because of the critical shortage of 
the metals. Turnover made recruitment a continu- 
ous problem from 1940 until 1949. During that 
period, employers and workers alike thought of the 
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office only in regard to the mines or a place to file for 
unemployment insurance. 

By 1950, the national shortage of metals had been 
alleviated sufficiently to permit the Butte office to 
direct some of its attention to other fields than mining. 
A good start on an employer relations program was 
made in 1951, but it was an uphill battle to change the 


neglected. 

Most employers depended on the unions to furnish 
employees because nearly every type of work except 
clerical and stenographic is under union contract. 
Business agents were reluctant to lose their prerog- 
ative of direct control in placement of their members. 
Some relaxation of this practice was obtained from a 
few unions who realized that the Employment Service 
was only helping them, not changing their relations 
with either employers or workers. 

In 1950, only 10 percent of the placements made 
by the Butte office were outside the mining category. 
In 1951, due to new emphasis on employer and union 
relations, this percentage was increased to 25 and was 
held at that figure throughout 1952. Along came the 
budget cuts in 1953 which caused a reduction in 
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hiring practices of employers who had been so long , 





An aerial view of Butte, Mont., located on the “richest hill on earth.” 


force in the Butte office. No continuous employer- 
visiting schedule could be maintained because all 
employees were needed for inside operations. Again, 
placements other than in mining dropped to 10 per- 
cent of total. The improved staff situation in 1954 
presented another opportunity to start building a 
well-rounded Employment Service in Butte. 

The Butte office has been in the same location 
since it started under the National Reemployment 
Service in 1933. The physical layout had not been 
changed in 21 years except for rearranging the 
furniture occasionally. A number of wooden desks 
and chairs which had weathered the traffic of two 
decades were still in use. 

To present a more attractive office to the public 
and give the staff better working facilities, a complete 
remodeling job was started in the fall of 1954. The 
ceiling was lowered, partitions removed, a new floor 
installed, the walls and ceiling recovered with tile 
and noise-absorbing wallboard. The new tubular 
fluorescent lights are several hundred percent brighter 
than the ornate fixtures which were junked. As funds 
permit, the furniture is being replaced with steel 
desks, files, and chairs. 
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The staff in Butte’s newly remodeled Employment Service 
office is eager to serve the whole community. 


The staff was increased in January of this year for 
the sole purpose of providing service to employers 
and workers who are not attached to the mining 
industry. There is, of course, no intention of giving 
the mining company less service than it has always 
received. 

An analysis of past and possible relations with all 
the major employers was made to determine the 
establishments with the highest hiring potential. The 
‘“‘sroup approach” method of analysis, preparation of 
a plan of action, and definite appointment with the 
employer is being given extensive use. Part of the 
staff of the Butte office is assigned full time to widening 
the coverage of service to all employers. 

No startling results are expected within the next 
few months, because it will take some time to sell the 
employers, the unions, and the working public on 
the ‘‘new look” at the Montana State Employment 
Service. office in Butte. However, there are indica- 
tions of favorable progress. Nonmining placements 
in the first quarter of 1955 were 166 percent greater 
than in the same period of 1954. 

To announce the remodeling and give the public a 
better knowledge of the many services available at 30 
West Granite Street in Butte, the MonTANA STANDARD 
agreed to give the office a full page in the Sunday 
edition. The article, “DON’T call this the UN- 
employment office,” was published on April 3 with 
pictures of the staff in their new quarters. In addi- 
tion to explaining the six-point program of the Em- 
ployment Service and its application to the local 
scene, it invited the public to call at the office for a 
first-hand view of the facilities and operations. We 
were surprised at the number of employers and other 
interested persons who responded to this general invi- 
tation. A common comment from these visitors was: 
“I certainly didn’t know that you were equipped to 
do so many things and provide service to so many 
people.” 

Most of the so-called mining camps are now ghost 
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towns with only a past. Butte, “the greatest mining 
camp on earth,” is different, because it has both a 
past and a future. New processes have assured con- 
tinued production from the mines for at least 50 
years. Trade, service, transportation, manufacturing 
and other related activities will go along with the 
major source of employment. The Butte MSES 
office is now geared to take its rightful place as the 
employment center for the whole community. 


At Press TIME 


(continued from page 2) 


Training Mature Women 


Job Seekers 

WomeN in their 40’s, 50’s, and over are daily learn- 
ing and applying new work skills, according to a study 
released recently in a new Department of Labor pub- 
lication, ‘““Training Mature Women for Employment.”’ 
The study surveyed 23 local projects which have 
successfully trained and placed in jobs women in the 
middle and upper age brackets. Conducted by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, the 
survey is part of the Department’s program to meet 
employment problems facing all older workers. 

The projects described in the study were conducted 
in Denver, New York City, Washington, Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Scranton and Hazleton, Pa., and New 
York State. They prepared the mature women 
“students” for such diverse occupations as industrial 
and commercial sewing, institutional housekeeping, 
food service, cosmetology, sales work, practical nursing, 
and production work in the electronics industry. In 
almost all of the occupations taught, shortages of com- 
petent personnel existed in the particular locality. 

Urging that additional communities consider the 
establishment of training programs for mature women 
job seekers, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs, said: 
‘“‘Women who successfully complete their training can 
contribute immeasurably to the economic well-being 
of communities throughout the United States. The 
proper training and employment of such women there- 
fore are matters of national interest as well as a means 
of helping the individual women earn their living.” 

A blueprint for community action has been designed 
by the Women’s Bureau based largely on the findings 
of the recent survey. This practical guide is expected 
to be a useful tool to organizations which are willing 
to provide the special counseling, training, and place- 
ment that inexperienced mature women job seekers 
require. 

The report, ‘Training Mature Women for Employ- 
ment,” can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
D. C. for 25 cents per copy. Also available from the 
same source, at 5 cents per copy, is a leaflet, ““What a 
Community Can Do to Train Mature Women for 


Jobs.” 
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The river steamer which figured prominently in the filming of 


the picture. 





The officers of the sternwheeler and some of the passengers. 


Wanted—Extras for “The Kentuckian’’... 


ES Peciuitia a Wlovie nal 


By O. L. KIRKWOOD 


Placement Supervisor, Owensboro Local Office 


Kentucky Department of Economic Security 


ATE in August 1954, James T. Vaughn, Produc- 
tion Manager for the Hecht-Lancaster Motion 
Picture Producers from Hollywood, Calif., came 

in to see the manager of the Owensboro, Ky. (54,000 
population) local employment service office. He said 
that his company was going to make a considerable 
portion of the film, ‘“The Kentuckian,” in and around 
Owensboro. Approximately 2,000 extras would be 
needed and he was in town to find them. 

After a long conference, the manager called a meet- 
ing of his entire staff to discuss the matter. He told 
about the purpose of Mr. Vaughn’s visit and discussed 
all phases of the recruitment problem. The produc- 
tion manager agreed that all recruitment would be 
done through the Owensboro office. 

The next day a plan of operation for handling the 
recruitment was worked out. The first step was to 
locate and register potential workers, making sure 
that telephone numbers were shown so that persons 
could be contacted when needed. We arranged for 
newspaper and radio publicity, asking that interested 
persons report to the office at once. The publicity 
stated that considerable numbers of tall, lean men, 
with long hair and beards were needed. 

Of course, most of the beards and long hair would 
have to be grown in the coming weeks. A few men 
were found who had been in training for a home talent 
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show in the neighboring community, and already had 
hair and whiskers in ample supply. We called these 
men into the local office and arranged a hair-growing 
contest. A winner and runner-up were selected, 
based on their crop of hair and beard, as well as skill 
in keeping such adornments in fine style for display 
in a movie. 

This contest, featured in a local newspaper story 
with pictures, helped create interest and inform the 
community of the rather unique requirements. 

Some of the scenes needed tall women with long 
hair reminiscent of an earlier day in our national 
development, and children from 8 to 14 years of age. 
The girls had to have pigtails, long ones to the waist, 
if possible. 

The pay scale for extras was $10 per day and lunch. 
Since location work sometimes kept child extras away 
from home all day under conditions wholly new to 
them, it was thought best to have the mothers go along 
to allay any fears or uneasiness by the children, the 
parents, or the employer. However, the mothers 
received no pay. 

The publicity brought a rush of applicants, from 
babes in arms to men and women who had reached a 
ripe old age. But none were needed under 8 or over 
65 years of age. 

All extras were required to work in makeup and 
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costumes provided by the employer. The costumes 
were made for tall, slender men and women. This 
fact was emphasized in all recruitment activities, but 
it did not prevent many who were far from tall and 
slender from coming in and enthusiastically applying 
for a movie job. One can imagine trying to fit a 
short plump man or woman into a suit or dress made 
for a tall, slender person. Since no alterations could 
be made, the person had to fit the garment, not vice- 
versa. 

Another problem was how to change the short bob 
of the modern young lady into the long hair of the 
pioneer woman. 

It soon became known that local office interviewers 
had no choice in these matters. They had to follow 
the rather exacting requirements of the casting direc- 
tor to the letter. The public began to realize that 
they could only register at the Employment Service 
office and hope to be called. 

Literally thousands of people applied for this work. 
Entire families came from as far away as 150 miles. 
The parents said that their children wanted to be in 
the picture, but it was obvious that the mothers and 
fathers, even grandparents, were equally anxious to 
take part. This was the first large-scale movie project 
to come to this area. 

Registering all who applied was an enormous under- 
taking for an already overloaded staff. Since the local 
office budget could not cover hiring additional per- 
sonnel, the regular force had to assume this responsi- 
bility. 

The really important work came after the actual 
filming began, when workers were needed on the set. 
This hiring could be done only on a day-to-day basis. 
The extras met at a central point down town and 
were taken to location by transportation furnished by 
the movie company. 

Those directing the actual shooting of the scenes 
decided the number and types of persons needed each 
day. These directors returned from location about 
4 o’clock each afternoon and telephoned our office to 
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Extras recruited by the Employment 
Service watch a whip fight in a 
scene from “The Kentuckian.” 


give the needs for the next day. No such information 
was available before that time. 

As soon as we knew the numbers and types of per- 
sons needed for the next day’s shooting schedule, we 
began telephoning registered applicants and kept at 
it until about 10:30 that night. Those who were to 
work the next day had to be notified at once so they 
would be ready to leave headquarters for location by 
7 o'clock in the morning. Some large orders kept 
interviewers on the job until 1 a. m. Some long 
distance telephone calls were made to communities 
as far as 50 miles from Owensboro. ‘Transportation 
and time precluded selecting persons living farther 
than 50 miles away. 

Such stepped-up activity was trying on the staff 
assigned to this phase of the work. Fatigue and near 
exhaustion appeared after these busy days ran into 
weeks. 

Late in October the filming of ‘“The Kentuckian” 
was finished. This information occasioned sighs of 
relief from the dozen workers in the Owensboro 
local office. In taking stock, we found that we had 
taken 5,100 work applications and had placed 2,000 
extras with the movie company. 

In his “thank you” to the staff for a job well done, 
our local office manager read a letter from Mr. 
Vaughn, the Production Manager for Hecht-Lan- 
caster, in appreciation of our efforts. Mr. Vaughn’s 
letter ended with these words: 

Believe me, this is the most efficient operation, in a field so 
completely different and alien to your normal daily operation, 
that I have ever witnessed. I can only wonder at the perfection 
with which you accomplished it. I have always been cog- 
nizant of the fact that the Employment Service has performed 
a fine job in various States, but I have never seen it applied 
so uniquely and so effectively until now. 

So, the job was done! The glamour of a big 
Hollywood movie starring Burt Lancaster, Diana 
Lynn, and Dianne Foster, the cooperation of members 
of the production company, and the tremendous 
response of our local people had seen us through. 
We felt justifiably proud of our accomplishment. 
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